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PATRICIA DAVIS, HOWARD U. GRADUATE 
IS LABOR DEPARTMENT'S ‘WHITE HOUSE FELLOW' 


WASHINGTON -- Patricia Staunton Davis of Washington, D.C. has been appointed 


special assistant to Secretary of Labor John T. Dunlop under the White House Fellow- 


ship program for 1975-76. 

On completing a series of in-depth briefings in the Labor Department, Mrs. Davis 
will be working on special assignments for Dr. Dunlop. Her one-year appointment runs 
through Sept. 1, 1976. 

The only black selected for the 1975-76 White House Fellowship program, she is 
one of 14 fellows selected from among 2,307 applicants and is one of two women to win 
fellowships for the year. 

The purpose of the fellowship program is “to provide gifted and highly motivated 
young Americans with some firsthand experience in the process of governing the Nation 
and a sense of personal involvement in the leadership of the society." 

According to Mrs. Davis, about 75 percent of her time will be spent in actual 
work assignments, with the remaining 25 percent devoted to an educational program 
developed by the Commission on White House Fellowships. 

The year's education program is comprised of a series of seminar meetings with 
prominent representatives from both the public and private sectors and is complemented 
with occasional travel to experience, observe and examine at firsthand major issues 
confronting society. 

Mrs. Davis received a B.S. degree with a major in mathematics from Howard 
University in 1966, where she was graduated cum laude. 

She received an M.B.A. from the Stanford Graduate School of Business in 1973 and 
was among the top five percent of her graduating class. 

Mrs. Davis, a management consultant, is on leave of absence from Rooz, Allen & 


Hamilton, management consultants, San Francisco. 


(MORE ) 
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She has worked with Service Bureau Corp., a subsidiary of IBM, Los Angeles, and 


with the Urban Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Davis and her husband, Jim, are presently making their home in the District 
of Columbia. Mr. Davis, a native of Washington, D.C. and graduate of Howard University, 
and Pepperdine University, Los Angeles, is a management consultant with Mark Battle 
Associates in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Davis is the daughter of Mary B. Staunton, an employee of the U.S. Labor 


Department's Office of the Solicitor. 
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MARGE PELTIER, BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL, 
WORKS WITH PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


KANSAS CITY, MO. -- "My family thinks I'11 never want to stay home again...and 


they're right," says Marge Peltier. 


That's because she's devoted to her job which requires frequent travel from the 
U.S. Labor Department's headquarters here, to St. Louis where she works with officials 
in the operation of that city's $18 million public service employment program. 

Moreover, the black federal official adds that her job is not only personally 
satisfying, but there is a deep sense of accomplishment because of her active role in 
a program which operates in areas of high unemployment. 

With funds provided under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
unemployed persons are hired by the city to perform needed public services in public 
works and transportation, education, social services, law enforcement, health and 
hospitals and other categories, she adds. 

As the federal representative at the regional headquarters of the Labor Department's 
Manpower Administration in Kansas City, she maintains close working relationships with 
public officials. This includes the mayor, program administrators and others, and she 
also has contact with public service employees and job seekers. 

Her present position as manpower development specialist is far removed from her 
first job 11 years ago. 

"I would advise other women who want a good job to set a goal for themselves 
and work toward it regardless of obstacles that stand in the way," says Mrs. Peltier, 
wife, mother and grandmother. 

She began as a nursing assistant with the Veterans Administration because "I'd 
always wanted to be a nurse," but found that nursing required too many odd hours away 
from the children. 


(MORE) 
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So, in 1967 on passing the civil service exam, she became a clerical worker with 


the Job Corps. 

"IT never liked being a clerk," she recalls, "but I believed that if I did a good 
job and kept learning, I could get into something else." Within a year she became 
Supervisor of the placement processing unit. 

When responsibility for the Job Corps was transferred from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to the U.S. Labor Department, she also transferred to the Labor Department 
and continued her upward progress. 

Prior to her present position, she was a representative in work experience and 
job training programs, then identified as the Neighborhood Youth Corps and Operation 
Mainstream. 

A native of Sedalia, Mo., Mrs. Peltier has supplemented her work experience with 
training courses throughout her career. A high school graduate, she attended business 
college and in addition to a wide range of job training courses, she enrolled in an 
extension program of Utah State University and has attended night courses at Kansas 
City Rockhurst College. 

Mrs. Peltier adds that in overcoming obstacles in one's search for better job 
opportunities, it helps to have an understanding family. 

Her own, which she describes as “very supportive", includes her husband, a postal 


worker, four children, and two grand-children. 


# # # 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT PUBLICATION EXPLAINS 
BLACK WOMEN'S JOB EXPERIENCE 

WASHINGTON -- Blacks and other minorities comprised 19 percent of the 6.6 
million women who experienced some unemployment in 1973 according to a new U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor publication. 

The report, "U.S. Working Women," was published to commemorate the changing role 
of women in the labor force and was prepared by the Department's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics as a contribution to International Women's year. 

"The chartbook is designed to-serve as a general resource for everyone interested 
in the interpretation of labor force statistics about women," said Dr. Janet L. Norwood, 
the Bureau's deputy commissioner for data analysis and a member of the Department's 
Special Committee on Women. 

Black women in 1973, according to the report, were more than three times (31.3 
percent) as likely as white women (9.3 percent) to be below the poverty level. 

The report states that the proportion of women below the poverty level also 
varies by occupation, marital status and education. 

Women who have more education are more likely to be in the labor force, while 
they are less likely to be unemployed and more likely to be in higher-paying occupations, 


the report says. 


Black women (27 percent) are three times more likely to be heads of their family 


than white women (9 percent), according to the report. 


# # # 
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AFDC APPLICANTS TO SIGN UP FOR JOBS AT EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have announced jointly that welfare applicants must register for jobs at 
state employment service offices rather than at local welfare offices. 

This shift in location of registration for the Work Incentive (WIN) program will 
assist AFDC applicants in more quickly seeking jobs. (AFDC refers to Aid to Families 


with Dependent Children. ) 


In the 1975 fiscal year, WIN placed 170,000 adult recipients of AFDC. The two 


departments seek to expand these placements. 

The new regulations combine previously separate HEW and DOL WIN regulations, and 
make this additional change: A new intensive manpower services component can be added 
at state option to provide job referrals, labor market information, job development, 
and job-seeking-skill development. 

Eliminated from earlier proposed regulations was the requirement that all non- 
certified WIN registrants make a job search. It is anticipated that Congress will be 
asked to pass legislation requiring all registered AFDC applicants and recipients to 
seek employment as a condition of eligibility for AFDC. 

WIN is administered by a national coordinating committee consisting of the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor William H. Kolberg, and the Acting Administrator of HEW's Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, John A. Svahn. 

State and local WIN offices are made up of staff from the state employment service 
and the public welfare agency. The federal government reimburses states for 90 percent 
of WIN expenditures. The program operates in every state, with a total of more than 300 
local WIN project offices. 

Established by Congress under 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act, the WIN 


program helps adult AFDC recipients obtain employment and move toward self-sufficiency 


(MORE ) 
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and independence. Supportive services, including child care, are available to help 


make it possible for recipients to take jobs. 


Since July 1972, all non-exempt adult AFDC recipients have been required, as a 
condition of eligibility for AFDC, to register for work or training with the WIN pro- 
gram. Exempt are children under 16 or attending school full time; persons who are ill, 
incapacitated, or elderly; persons too remote from a project to take part; persons 
needed at home to care for invalids; mothers or other relatives caring for a child under 
six; and mothers or female caretakers of a child if the father or other male relative 


in the home has registered. Exempt recipients may volunteer for the program. 


# # # 
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HEARINGS ON BALTIMORE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON -- Hearings will be held in Baltimore, Oct. 15 to determine if minority 
and female workers are adequately represented in that area's construction trades and to 
help the federal government decide what actions, if any, should be taken to ensure equal 
employment opportunity, the U.S. Labor Department has announced. 

The hearing in Room 108, Federal Bldg., 31 Hopkins Plaza, Baltimore, Md., will 


begin at 9:30 a.m. 


Topics to be discussed include, but are not limited to: 


-- current minority and female participation in the Baltimore construction 
industry; 
current employee recruiting methods; 
the availability of qualified and qualifiable minority and female workers; 
existing apprenticeship and training programs; 
the number of workhours performed by minorities and women as compared to 
other workers; 

-- trade growth and attrition and their effect on minority participation; 

-- an analysis of the number of additional workers that could be absorbed by 
each trade without displacing present employees; 

-- the desirability, extent, and content of possible federal approaches to ensure 
equal employment opportunity for minorities and women in the Baltimore construction 
industry; 

-- the viability and content of supplementary or alternative affirmative action 
approaches developed and implemented by area contractors, labor organizations and 
community organizations in lieu of further federally developed EEO specification; 

-- recommendations of federal, state and local government equal employment 
opportunity agencies involved in the Baltimore area. 


(MORE ) 
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Under Executive Order 11246, as amended, administered by the Labor Department's 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs, any employer with a federal or federally 
assisted construction contract or subcontract is prohibited from discriminating because 
of race, color, religion, sex or national origin and is required to take affirmation 
action to ensure equal employment opportunity. 

Additionally, the Labor Department will consider broader questions concerning 
the Executive Order 11246 program in general. Such questions may include, but are not 
limited to: 

-- the appropriateness of the formula used in the proposed new Philadelphia Plan 


and revised New York Plan published in the Federal Register on July 7, for computing 


ultimate minority employment goals in other areas; 


-- methods of establishing intermediate goals and timetables; 

-- establishment of meaningful good faith efforts, compliance with which is 
acceptable in lieu of goal achievement; 

-- creation of record keeping and/or reporting systems to allow agency determin- 
ation of compliance with minimal paperwork; 

-- the role of private groups in developing, monitoring and enforcing affirmative 
action requirements; 

--- the proper geographical scope of affirmative action requirements; i.e., union 
jurisdiction, standard metropolitan statistical area, counties or some combination of 
one or more geographical references; 

-- methods of computing goals and timetables for women in construction trades. 

Notice of the hearing was published Sept. 5, in the Federal Register. 

Persons desiring to appear should file by Oct. 6 a written notice, with four 


duplicate copies, stating name, address, phone number, the capactiy in which he or she 


(MORE ) 
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will appear, approximate time required for presentation and a brief statement of the 


presentation to be made to: 


Philip J. Davis, Acting Director 

Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs 
Employment Standards Administration 

Room N-3402 


3rd Street and Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20210 
Persons wishing to submit information but not attend the hearing should send 


that information with four duplicate copies to the same address by Oct. 6. 


# # # 
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ADDITIONAL HEARINGS ON AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


WASHINGTON -- Additional fact-finding hearings will begin Sept. 30 on federal 
affirmative action equal employment opportunity requirements for institutions of higher 
education, the U.S. Labor Department has announced. 


The first session of these hearings was held Aug. 20 to 22. 


The hearings are to determine current problems in implementing affirmative action 


regulations, especially Revised Order No. 4, as they apply to higher education institutions. 
Revised Order No. 4 says federal nonconstruction contractors and subcontractors 
with 50 or more employees and a contract of $50,000 or more must develop a written 
affirmative action program for equal employment opportunity for each of their establishments. 
Revised Order No. 4 is issued under Executive Order 11246, as amended, which 
prohibits federal and federally assisted contractors and subcontractors from 
discriminating because of race, color, religion, sex or national origin and which 
requires these contractors to take afffirmative action to ensure equal employment 
opportunity. 
The hearing notice was published Aug. 25 in the Federal Register. The session begins 
at 9:30 a.m. Sept. 30 in the Auditorium of the new U.S. Department of Labor Building, 
3rd and Constitution Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
Executive Order 11246 is administered by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 


Programs in the Labor Department's Employment Standards Administration. 





Week of September 29, 1975 
NATIONAL EMPLOY THE HANDICAPPED WEEK 


WASHINGTON -- In connection with the observance of National Employ the Handicapped 


Week, October 5-11, Secretary of Labor John Dunlop announced that the U.S. Employment 
Service last year provided services to nearly 560,000 handicapped applicants, including 
314,000 handicapped veterans. 

The services in fiscal 1975 included counseling, testing, referral to supplemental 
services, job development, and job referral. 

Nearly 200,000 handicapped anplicants were actually placed in jobs including 76,000 
veterans. The largest group - nearly 42,000 - had orthopedic handicaps, followed by 
nearly 23,000 with vision, hearing, and speech impairments. Nearly 10,000 had 
neuropsychiatric problems; more than 5,000 were alcoholics; nearly 7,000 were mentally 
retarded; 3,000 were epileptics, and 1,600 suffered drug addiction. 

A handicapped individual is defined by the employment service as "an individual 
who has a physical, mental, or emotional impairment or condition which would limit work 
activities or opportunities or is a disabled veteran." Such individuals are entitled 
to special services to help them become employable. 

The first full week in October is set aside each year to call attention to the 
abilities of handicapped men and women and to the problems that need to be overcome to 


permit them to fulfill their roles in society. 
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REPORT ON WORK STOPPAGES IN CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON -- The year 1964 signaled the start of a relatively steady growth in 
days away from the job because of strikes which, except for a modest dip in 1967, con- 
tinued through the end of the decade. 

So reports a bulletin on work stoppages in the contract construction industry 
published by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The report, which contains detailed discussion of the strike experience in the 
industry from 1962 through 1973, information on the nature of the industry, the collective 
bargaining process, and public and private approaches to the settlement of disputes, notes 
that: 

Idleness rose from less than 2 million days in 1963 to more than 15 million during 
the peak year, 1970. In the latter year, the number of workers participating in con- 
struction strikes rose about 43 percent from 1960 while the average duration of these 
stoppages rose nearly 17 percent. 

There was a substantial reduction of all three measures of strike activity in 1971 


when wage controls were applied to this industry. 


Copies of the report, "Work Stoppages in Contract Construction, 1962-73" (Bulletin 


1847), are available for $1.50 from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, or BLS Regional Offices. An addenda that updates many of the figures through 
1974 is available without charge from the Bureau's Office of Wages and Industrial Re- 


lations, Washington, D.C. 20212. 
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OSHA CONDUCTED 123 'CATASTROPHE' INVESTIGATIONS IN JULY 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor announced iat during July 1975 the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) conducted 123 "catastrophe" 
investigations for a total of 948 so far in 1975. 

OSHA defines a “catastrophe" as a workplace accident that results in a fatality 
or in hospitalization of five or more employees. Under OSHA rules, such incidents 
must be reported to the nearest OSHA office within 48 hours. 

OSHA officials noted that investigation of workplace "catastrophes" has a high 
priority within the agency -- second only to investigation of imminent danger situations. 

OSHA's purpose in investigating "catastrophes" is to determine whether there were 
any violations of federal job safety and health standards, or if not, whether the 
hazards leading to the accident should be the subject of new or amended standards. OSHA 
does not attempt to fix blame for the accident. 

The following examples of recent investigations illustrate the types of events 
that OSHA checks: 

-- A valve ruptured releasing chlorine gas in a chemical plant in Port Arthur, 
Tex., resulting in hospitalization of six employees, two of them in intensive care. An 
OSHA compliance officer was at the plant the same day. 

-- Five men were working in a 700-foot-long sewer tunnel under construction in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., when the tunnel filled with water, drowning the workers. An OSHA 
compliance officer investigated after the tunnel was pumped out. 

-- Two employees were electrocuted and one hospitalized with burns when an oil 
rig they were setting up near Benton, Ark., touched an electric power line. An OSHA 
specialist in oi] rigs was sent to the scene the next day following receipt of the 


employer's report of the incident. 
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OSHA officials said that during July the agency's inspectors conducted a total 


of 6,598 inspections of all types, including catastrophe investigations. 


As a result of those inspections, the agency issued to employers 4,854 citations 
alleging 26,927 violations of job safety and health standards. Proposed penalties 
totaled $704,499. 

From its inception April 28, 1971, through July 1975, OSHA made 248,338 inspections 
resulting in 172,997 citations alleging 897,610 violations, with proposed penalties 


totaling $22,698,701. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN AUGUST 1975 


WASHINGTON -- Real gross average weekly earnings increased 1.1 percent from July 
to August, after allowance for the usual seasonal change, the U.S. Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 


This increase resulted from a 0.7 percent increase in average hourly earnings and 


a 0.6 percent rise in average weekly hours which overcame a 0.2 percent rise in the 


Consumer Price Index. 

Preliminary real earnings figures for August cover full-time and part-time workers 
on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the American 
economy. 

Real earnings, or earnings in constant dollars, are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 2.7 percent. A rise of 8.6 
percent in the Consumer Price Index and a drop of 1.1 percent in average weekly hours 
countered a 6.8 percent increase in average hourly earnings. 

Before adjustment for the increase in the Consumer Price Index and for seasonal 
change, average weekly earnings were $166.99 in August, compared with $158.05 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average real weekly pay of all workers reduced by Social 
Security and Federal income tax rates applicable to a married worker with three 
dependents--rose 0.9 percent from July, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were up 1.1 percent. The decline in real 
average weekly earnings was overcome by a reduction in federal income tax withholding 
rates which went into effect May 1, 1975. This is the first time since February 1973, 
that real spendable earnings have shown an increase over the year. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was 107.0 in 
August, seasonally adjusted, up 0.7 percent from July. Compared with a year ago, the 
index was unchanged. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of 
interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


# # # 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--AUGUST 1975 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.3 percent in August, the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. Higher prices for clothing, 
used cars, gasoline, medical care services, auto insurance, pork, and sugar were 
partially offset by lower prices for beef, fresh vegetables, and some other foods. 

The August CPI was 162.8 (1967=100), 8.6 percent higher than a year ago. 

On a seasonally-adjusted basis, the CPI increased 0.2 percent in August, compared 
with increases of 1.2 percent in July and 0.8 percent in June. 

The slowdown in August occurred primarily in the food component, which was unchanged 
following increases of 1.5 and 1.7 percent in the preceding 2 months. The increase in 
the nonfood commodities index was smaller than in July. The rise in the services index 
was the same as in July. 

Beef prices declined in August for the first time in 5 months, and fresh vegetable 
prices, which rose sharply in June and July, also declined. Prices for cereal and bakery 
products and fats and oi] products continued to move down. 

On the other hand, pork prices rose sharply for the fifth consecutive month. Sugar 
prices rose for the first time this year, and prices of dairy products increased more 
than in recent months. 

The index for commodities other than food increased 0.5 percent in August. This 
increase was smaller than the 0.9 percent rise in July and within the range of monthly . 
increases during the first 6 months of this year. 

Although prices rose for many nonfood commodities in August, increases were smaller 
than in recent months for many items--notably used cars, gasoline and motor oil, and 
fuel oil and coal. The new car index increased in August, after declining in July. 
Apparel prices rose sharply in August, following a smaller rise in July. Prices of 
commodities other than food and energy items rose about 0.5 percent. 

The services index increased 0.5 percent in August, about the same as the average 
monthly increase in the March-July period. The August increases in the rent and 


(More) 
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transportation services indexes were larger than in recent months. The index for 


medical care services rose 0.6 percent, much less than the 1.1 percent rise in July. 


The index of household services excluding rent rose 0.2 percent, and the index for 


other services increased 0.5 percent, about the same as in July. 





Dear Consumer 


How To Fish 
For Fish 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Fish is a major food source in this country. But 
unlike meat and poultry, there is no required 
inspection of fish and fishery products. As a result, 
you must really be a more selective and informed 
shopper when purchasing seafood. 


To help you determine 
quality when buying fish, 
Department of Commerce’s 
National Marine Fisheries 
Service (NMFS) has started 
a voluntary fish inspection 
program under which fish 
processors and canners can 
pay for Federal inspectors to 
examine and certify their fish 
for safety and wholesome- 
ness. Fishery products certi- 
fied under the voluntary 
inspection program carry 
these marks on their pack- 
ages: 

¢U.S. Department of 
Commerce Packed Under 
Federal Inspection mark. It 
is given only to inspected 
seafood and attests that they 
have been statistically sam- 
pled and found to be of good 
quality. 

eGrade A Shield. This 
mark is given only to top 
quality products—ones that 
are uniform in size, and in 
excellent condition. 

NMFS estimates that 
about 30 percent of the fish- 
ery products processed in this 
country are inspected under 
the new program. But be- 
cause many fishery products 
—especially fresh fish—are 
not now inspected under 
Commerce’s program, NMFS 
has compiled a list of things 
to look for to determine the 
quality of all fish: 

¢ When buying fresh fish, 
first look at the eyes, which 


should be bright, clear and 
protruding slightly from the 
head. 

¢e Any fresh cut of fish 
should have firm flesh that 
will spring back when gently 
pressed with your finger. The 
skin should be shiny and the 
gills bright red or pink. 

eIf the fish is frozen, 
make sure it is solidly frozen 
and has no _ objectionable 
odor. Frozen fish may be 
glazed (dipped in water and 
quickly frozen to produce an 
icy glaze that protects the 
fish). If the glaze has melted 
or is chipped, the unprotected 
flesh may turn a cottony 
white. In this case, the ex- 
posed flesh has begun to 
decompose, and it should be 
rejected. 

e Avoid damaged pack- 
ages. Fish is packed in mois- 
ture and vapor-proof ma- 
terials to prevent dehydration 
and contamination. If the 
package is damaged, it could 
mean quality loss. 

¢ With canned fish, check 
the condition of the can. If 
it is bulging, something has 
broken the seal and the fish 
may be spoiled. 

¢ When you open the can, 
check to make sure that the 
flesh is firm. If the meat is 
overcooked, the flesh next to 
the can will darken. If this 
is the case, return the fish to 
the store. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, about 3.9 million workers held 


two or more jobs in May 1975, approximately the same number as in the preceding May. 


# # # 


The proportion of all employed persons who held more than one job in 1975, at 
4.7 percent, was also about the same as a year earlier, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


# # # 


The multiple jobholding rate for men, at 5.8 percent, remained substantially 
higher than the rate for women, 2.9 percent. Men 25-54 years old and married men 


continued to have the highest multiple jobholding rates. 
# # # 


The U.S. Department of Labor reports that the multiple jobholding rate of whites 
was higher than that of blacks; however, a greater proportion of black than white 


moonlighters held second jobs to meet regular expenses. 
# # # 


About 35 percent of multiple jobholders held second jobs in May 1975 to meet 
regular expenses. This proportion was slightly higher than a year earlier (32 per- 
cent), but below the 40 percent reported in 1969, according to the U.S. Department 


of Labor. 








